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never give up Home, nor is there the slightest prob-
ability that any foreign country will try to force
her to do so; and, indeed, it is said that even in the
Vatican the restoration of the Temporal Power is
considered hopeless.1 To the outside observer it
hardly appears desirable in the interest of the papacy
itself, because with the loss of its secular functions, the
Holy See has gained enormously in ecclesiastical
authority. This is not an accident, for the destruc-
tion of the Temporal Power is one step in the long
movement for the separation of church and state,
which during the last hundred years has been break-
ing the local and national ties of the clergy in the
different countries, and has thus made the Catholic
church more cosmopolitan, more centralized, and more
dependent on its spiritual head. Such, however, is
not the view of many ardent Catholics, who are so
dissatisfied with the present situation that a departure
of the Pope from Home has often been suggested; but
although on more than one occasion a removal has
been said to be imminent, it is in the highest degree

1 In an answer ("Italy, France, and the Papacy," Contemp. Rev., Aug.,
1891) to an article entitled "The Savoy Dynasty, the Pope, and the Re-
public," by an anonymous writer (Contemp. Rev.y Apr., 1891), Crispi
speaks of the possibility of a French intervention in favor of the Tern-*
poral Power as a real danger. One cannot help feeling that this must
have been said rather for its effect than from conviction. In a previous
answer to the same article ("Italy and France," Contemp. Rev.t June,
1891), Orispi mates the interesting statement that even in Rome only
the highest church dignitaries want the Temporal Power, while over th<b
rest of Italy the clergy never were papal, and are not so now. In a
later number of the same Review the Triple Alliance and the papal
question are further discussed by Emile de Laveleye (" The Foreign
tolicy of Italy," Contemp. Rev., Feb., 1892.)